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SURE AND BEGORRAH, but it’s a pain I’m a-feelin’ here in me heart when ye say | have 
na’ got some Irish blood in me. 





PROVINCIAL’S CORNER 


The ‘Marthas’ of Life 


Could you imagine a group of men, even our editors 
“sine collar,” checking a recipe for accuracy? Or an article 
on South American fashions? No, you couldn't, nor could we! 


Thus, we bring forth the women, the “Marthas” of life, 

and admit there are some things they can do better than men! 
Except that in the offices of CATHOLIC LIFE her name 

is not Martha, but Joyce. 


Joyce Daigue (‘we'll be formal just this once) is a very 

spirited young lady whose work for the Church in various fields 
is inexhaustible. Active in her own parish Legion of Mary 
Praesidium as well as other groups, Joyce has worked for 

the SS. Peter and Paul Missioners for nearly three years, 
coming to us after a short while as an English teacher in the 
Detroit parochial school system. 


A graduate of the Jesuit University of Detroit with a major in 
journalism, her duties with the church have been wide. 

An irrepressible enthusiast who conducts Christmas card 
campaigns with a benevolent vehemence, she is known 

among her friends for a portfolio of the latest Japanese 
imported paintings which she carries continually and tries 

to add to their growing collection (all profits to the missions!). 
If in promotion letters you have received you have sensed 

a feeling that the author cannot understand why your zeal 
does not match the writer's, then you have detected 

her matchless quality. 


It is this boundless energy which produced our original 
publication, THE BULLETIN, forerunner of the magazine 
you are reading at this moment. Often did we see her, 

when editor of that publication, with a resigned look on her 
usually smiling face as she opened letters addressed to 

“Mr. J. Daigue” and even “Fr. J. Daigue.” 


Yes, there is a very special place in the work of the Church 
and her missions that a woman can fill, and Joyce has shown 
the way. We think our editor has even sensed this, for he 
calls his able assistant “Joi,” the French word for joy. 

Whether it be because of her personality or capability, we 
think it an apt expression for the work that the “Marthas” 

of the church can do, as our own assistant has so well shown! 
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Rev. Nicholas Maestrini, PIME 
U. S. Provincial Superior 
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the joy of lent 


There are people who think of Lent as a rather austere and grim 
season. The Christian idea of penance is not this. Christ’s concept of the 
cross is a joyous one, one dealing with essentials rather than petty things. 
Calvary is only a prelude to Tabor and Lent is only an introduction to the 
joy of Easter. 


That is why Lenten penance is not an end in itself, but only a means 
to freedom: freedom from the slavery of passions, freedom from sin, 
freedom from fear. And this is joy. It will be our joy if Lent for us will 
mean a renewal of our spiritual life, a growth in the spirit of union with 
God, a more ready resignation to His Will. 

But if Lent is made to consist only in giving up a few trivial things, 
then there will be no joy. There cannot be joy in Lent without a return 
to the basic values of Christianity: love of our neighbor, forgiveness of 
our enemies, an all round conception of life as love and service of God 
and His other children—our fellow-men. 


pime life 


Who’s Guarding Whom? 


Before dawn Fr. Tarcisio, PIME, was picking his way over a dark 
jungle road in India in order to say Mass at a mission convent. Suddenly 
his flashlight shone on two fierce-looking characters, armed and ready for 
business. In spite of the dark, Father took off like a bat out of purgatory 
and reached the convent gasping and trembling. After the priest had 
panted out his story Mother Superior asked, “But, Father, didn’t you meet 
the two guards we sent out to escort you here?” 


Another Road Picture 


If you’ve ever had your teeth nearly jarred out because of bad roads 
you can appreciate this notice spotted in the Lost and Found column of 
the Nippon News in Tokyo: 

LOST: Jeep containing wife and assorted picnic articles in large 
chuckhole in the road between Yokohama and Fujisawa. Finder may keep 
jeep and picnic articles. Please return wife, sentimental attachment. 

—-Road Tax Payer. 


It’s Maestrini, Not PIME 


“You mean PIME are initials for Pontifical Institute for Mission Exten- 
sion?” gasped a friend of the editorial staff. “I always thought that was 
the name of the priest who is head of the order. I wondered why you 
called him Fr. Maestrini instead of Fr. Pime. I always thought he was Fr. 
Maestrini Pime.” 
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you said it! 


To the Editors: 


I’m sure CATHOLIC LIFE will be a 
welcome addition to the Catholic 
Press. The layout and artwork are 
especially noteworthy of praise. If 
you continue as you have started out 
you should have a successful maga- 
zine. 


Sincerely in Christ, 


Fr. Leo J. Trese 
Detroit, Michigan 


(Fr. Trese is the author of several 
books, i.e. Vessels of Clay, Many 
Are One, A Man Approved; and a 
Michigan Catholic columnist.) 


To the Editors: 


Congratulations on your bright 
first issue of CATHOLIC LirE, and a 
prayer for much success for your 
magazine. My subscription enclosed. 


Joseph A. Breig 
The Catholic Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editors: 


The first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE 
was a good beginning. The cover 
photo was excellent and as the BuL- 
LETIN the photo on the seminary was 
first rate. It is always inspiring to 
read Dr. Wu’s story and see again 
the photo of the Wu family with our 
Holy Father. 


The feature, “Japanese Women, 
Democratic But Not Free,” while in- 
teresting, contained the failures, in- 
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evitable, I think, in trying to present 
such a complex question in a few 
hundred words. 


I am looking forward to your next 
issue. To chronicle Catholic Life 
around the world and picture it in 
the light of the Church’s world mis- 
sion is a heavy responsibility but — 
you are well under way and we pray 
God to prosper the venture. 


With affectionate greetings, 


Dan and Mary Kane 
Loveland, Ohio 


* * * 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on the first issue 
of CATHOLIC LIFE, a magazine I feel | 
sure will win a high place in the 
Catholic Press of this country and- 
of the world. ; 

Enclosed is my subscription. 1} 
don’t want to miss a copy! ! 


Sincerely, 


James M. Shea 
The Catholic Telegraph Register 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


oe, © * 
To the Editors: 

The first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE 
gave me insights into the missionary 
work of the Church I’m sure all 
Catholics will be interested to re 
ceive. The extraordinarily good and 
well reproduced photographs im- 
pressed me very much. The maga- 
zine is so easy on the eyes and s0 
attractive I’m confident it will have 
the success I sincerely hope for it. 


Sincerely yours, 


David Host 

College of Journalism 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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MASS AND HOLY COMMUNION ARE THE CENTER OF COUNTRY LIFE 


A cold March wind was blowing 
outside where the morning was still 
grey. Six short rings sent the grey- 
haired lady scurrying to the phone. 


“Mrs. Becker,” came the voice 
from the old fashioned wall phone, 
“could you get to church just a little 


early this morning and turn up the 
thermostat? My Johnny is sick, and 
I can’t get away.” 


“I’d be glad to,” replied the grey- 
haired lady. “I hope it isn’t anything 
serious. You don’t say. The flu is 
certainly going around this year. My 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID CHAPPER 
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TWICE DAILY COWS MUST BE MILKED THAT 
MEANS BEFORE SCHOOL AND CHURCH, TOO 





ON A FARM THE FAMILY WORKS TOGETHER 
HERE PAUL AND DAD FEED THE COWS 





THE PARTY-LINE TELEPHONE CAN BE AN 
INSTRUMENT OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 
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Paul just got over it, you know. No, 
no, it isn’t a bit of trouble, this is 
Mr. Becker’s Sunday to usher, and 
we were leaving early anyway. Sure 
thing. I’ll stop in right after Mass, 
*Bye.” 


A few moments after a little horn- 
blowing the Becker family, of Route 
3, Ortonville, Michigan, were speed- 
ing down the highway, over white 
country hills, on the way to St. 
Anne’s chapel. 


The Beckers are a rural Catholic 
family with five children (three still 
at home), and St. Anne’s is a country 
parish, still with mission status. It 
is very fittingly located in the coun- 
try, just outside the village of Orton- 
ville. From the outside, its new lines 
are stark and simple, waiting to 
be completed in the colonial style. 
Within it is new and beautiful, its 
pale green walls reflecting the light 
from its many colored windows, the 
high, simple reredos making the 
altar the lovely center of attention. 


Several cars were already turning 
into the circular drive that sweeps 
past the entrance of the hill-top 
chapel and there was a happy inter- 
change of greetings, for in a parish 
of 80 families, there is really but 
one big family. Once they reached 
the vestibule, the Becker family 
broke up into units: Paul to the 
sacristy to vest as a server; Mary to 
the choir loft to sing; “Pa” to the 
baptistry where the ushers were 
readying; “Mom” to a pew with 
little Linda, turning up the thermo 
stat on the rear wall as she goes. 


For, in a small country parish, 
everyone has duties. That’s Mrs. 
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Hume coming from the sacristy; 
this was her Sunday to set up the 
vestments and the altar. And so it 
goes with all the duties. 


Father McKinnon has already 
come from the mother church, St. 
Joseph’s, 15 miles away in Lake 
Orion. He is in the confessional. The 
two nuns who came with him are in 
the choir loft, silently reading their 
meditation. Later they will handle 
the catechism classes. Fr. McKinnon 
teaches at Detroit’s Sacred Heart 
Seminary, and assists Fr. Ging, pas- 
tor of St. Joseph’s, on weekends. 


It is 10 minutes before Mass, and 
the vestibule is much more crowded 
than the church. In a country parish, 
where everyone knows everyone else, 
Sunday Mass is a weekly get-togeth- 
er, and the talk is of bake sales, 
this spring’s crops, and Mrs. Wu- 





darcki’s boy Johnny having the flu. 
It will be the same after Mass, with 
visitors wondering what is taking so 
long in the filing out process. 


Many of the parents take turns in 
waiting for the children ’til after 
catechism, a spontaneous kind of 
car pool. It is very common to hear 
breakfast invitations extended and 
accepted throughout the group, for 
country people are a genuine type 
of people who live brotherhood. 


Nine o’clock Mass is over before 
10, but it is 11:45 before the last 
cars leave St. Anne’s. And any news 
or plans that were forgotten in con- 
versation in the baptistry will be 
remembered over south-forty fences 
and party lines where a signal of 
5 long and 5 short rings for a par- 
ticular home is common. 


The brotherhood in evidence at 


church will be carried on thruout 
the week with jars of homemade 
soup or special preserves for an- 
other family down with the flu, or 
a helping hand to a neighboring 
farmer, or the Altar Society serving 
dinner to the local Rotary group 
(it was the Methodist ladies’ turn 
last week). And especially will this 
brotherhood be shown by an uniden- 
tified parked car behind the church, 
where someone is waxing the floor, 
quietly, for the love of God. 


There are millions of people like 


the Beckers, in country churches 


throughout America. Sometimes we 
of the great city temples forget these 
rural Catholics. But, to see them, 
their large thriving families, and 
the very special realness of Catholic 


life in the country, is to see the 
soul strength of the Church. 









There is only one fitting way for a family 
to end its Christian day... by praying om 


together, especially the family rosary. 


ll 
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A CHINESE MENU 


by GWENDOLYN MALECKE 


‘Tis said that “east is east and 
west is west and never the twain 
shall meet!” But that was before 
World War II and our modern-day 
means of transportation and com- 
munication. I cannot open the eyes 
of the Orient to you (that would 
require living there a while) but I 
can, however, present you with a 
peephole through which you can see 
the light of certain truths and cus- 
toms which are in harmony with our 
own. In short, the common denomi- 
nator on which road both we and 
they might travel. There isn’t much 
space for more than a peep each 
month but here goes! 

Very few Chinese families have 
three meals a day just as we do... 
The working people who are lucky 
manage with only two, included in 
their wages. Under the horribly 
poor conditions, they are lucky to 
have a few handfuls of rice, perhaps 
mixed with other scraps they are 
able to find. 

But let us consider a type of menu 
served by one of the few, very few, 
wealthier families before the Com- 
munist rule. There is, of course, 
quite a difference in the type of 
food and the manner of serving. 

Breakfast would consist of either 
noodles or a congee (rice gruel) 
cooked with beef or salted fish... 
or possibly salted eggs. (There is a 
tendency to adopt our western bacon 
and eggs breakfast in recent years.) 

Lunch would consist of a bowl of 
soup and three or four side dishes, 
/ such as salted fish, vegetable, a 
' meat dish and plenty of rice. After 
tea is served a dish of fruit might 
| be added. The evening meal would 
be similar to this but the Chinese 
cook is very careful not to repeat 
dishes often. Another rule generally 


followed is to have as many dishes 
as there are people, plus soup. 
Would you like to see a typical 


Chinese menu for home or restau- 
rant? Here is a sample of a lunch 
and dinner which shows the kind 
of food. Notice how fish or meat is 
usually combined with a vegetable. 


Lunch 
Shrimp and Green Peas 
Minced Chicken and Sweet Corn 
Fried Crisp Pork 
Red Stewed Underside Garoupa 
Beef Shreds and Cabbage 
Egg Drop Soup 


Dinner 
Shrimp Egg Foo Yung 
Chicken and Water Chestnuts 
Pigeon Eggs, Bird’s Nest Soup 
Fried Garoupa and Pork Pieces 
Szechuen Duck 
Velvet Meat Noodles 
Crab Meat and Cabbage Hearts 





INSIDE STORY 


Hear that bell? It is a seminary 
bell. 

How often have you thought of 
the seminarian’s life and wondered 
—wondered just what it is like to 
be a seminarian? 

For the next six minutes be one. 
We'll help. 

That bell? It’s the morning bell 
at SS. Peter and Paul Seminary in 
Columbus, Ohio. It’s ringing at the 
regular 5:30 a.m. rising time. 

It’s always hard getting up in the 
morning, regardless what or where 
you are, but, not quite so hard in a 
seminary. Even at 5:30 a.m. You 
went to bed at nine the night before, 
fell asleep like a kitten after a full 
day’s schedule. 

You still hate to get up. Who 
doesn’t? The bed is warm and ex- 
quisitely comfortable. You stare at 
the ceiling a moment, happy, con- 
tent, at peace with the world. You 
think of your family at home, still 
warm in their beds, who would never 
dream of getting up at this time. 
You’re happy for them. “Dear Lord, 
keep them safe and happy.” There 
is a satisfaction that you can offer 
your early rising for their intention; 
go to chapel and while talking with 
the Lord, ask His special protection 
for them while they are oblivious 
to it. 

A light flashes on and temporarily 
blinds you. “Benedicamus Domino” 
calls the voice of the seminarian in 
charge of ringing the bells. “Deo 
Gratias” you answer. How fitting to 
wake so. “Let us bless the Lord. 
Thanks be to God.” 

You sit up on the edge of your 
bed, gingerly testing the cold floor 
with your bare feet, stretching in a 
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hearty yawn as you do. You let your 
hands flop into your lap as you relax 
into a humped position and look 
across the dormitory at your brother 
seminarians awaking. 

There’s Dominic, looking for his 
socks. Throws a mean curve on the 
baseball diamond. Seems he can 
never find his socks in the morning. 

That’s Joe across from you. A 
really tremendous friend, a little bit 
more so than the others. Bless him. 
When you're feeling low, he says 
just the right thing with the right 
twinkle in his eye. He looks up, 
catches your eye and winks with a 
smile. 

Harry walks by the foot of your 
bed, buttoning the 86 buttons on his 
cassock. He and you counted them 
once. 

You’d better get washed and 
dressed. Try to be like Harry, more 
than punctual. 

You look at yourself in the mirror 
and suppress a laugh. You certainly 
look like a “sad-sack” in the morn- 
ing, although a little better after you 
take the stubble off and comb your 
hair. 

The 84th button gives you trouble 
as you walk down the hallway. Re- 
member how you used to trip going 
up the stairs when you first received 
your cassock? You ripped it once, 
right at the 84th button. The patch 
makes it hard to button. 

You pause at the chapel door 
and collect your thoughts, and then 
enter. The soft lights flick on, and 
many of your friends are already 
kneeling in private prayer. You walk 
down the aisle and it seems like the 
tabernacle moves forward to meet 
you. Your heart kind of glows. It’s 





like meeting your big brother just 
when you wanted to see him most. 
Does it seem funny to call Him your 
“big brother”? But, that’s how you 
grow to feel in the intimate relation- 
ships of love. 

Genuflect, and then to your place. 
You gaze at the altar, its linens 
white with purity, ready for morning 
Mass. But, your private devotions 
first, your own little talk with God. 
Your sister writes that mom’s arth- 
ritis is bothering her again. Mom 
would never tell you herself. “Please, 
Lord.” And sis can’t seem to get over 
breaking up with Ed. “Help her, 
Lord.” And Mrs. Cercini died, leav- 
ing the six children motherless. 
“May she rest in peace, and comfort 
the children, Lord.” “And, thanks 
for making me understand a little 
better about the trouble in school 
yesterday. And please help Harry, 
help him resolve his worries over 
his vocation. And thanks, again, for 
mine. Help me keep it.” 

“In the name of the Father, and 
...” The lector has begun the morn- 
ing community prayers and you join 
in, as one very real member of this 
very real brotherhood of young men 
following Christ. The prayer rises 
as one voice, yours not noticeable 
among the rest, but, the voice would 
be weaker without yours. Many 
voices, chanting the same words; 
many hearts meaning the same senti- 
ments; many men loving the same 
Master and wanting the rest of the 
world to know and love him as they 
have learned to. 

This is what the words mean; this 
is what they are telling the Lord; 
what they are asking for; what they 
...and YOU are thanking Him for. 


With these sentiments you begin 
the daily “General Examen”... or 
meditation. The Lector reads from 
either a spiritual book or from the 
writings of a saint. Now you medi- 
tate on their meaning, and there are 
so many profound meanings that 
apply to you, as if they were written 
just for you. Perhaps today they 
bring to your attention an unnoticed 
fault in yourself; or words of inspi- 
rational solution to a difficulty; or a 
beautiful new thought that deepens 
your understanding of a truth of 
the Church. In the understanding of 
what you have heard you understand 
yourself better anid with this under- 
standing make positive resolutions 
to perfect yourself in this particular 
point or points. 

Day after day you do this, and it 
is like a new and wonderful door 
being opened each time. Thus do 
you grow in spiritual perfection dur- 
ing your seminary training days. 

A bell rings and you lift your 
head. The acolytes lead the priest 
to the altar for the most important 
part of your day, the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

You are prepared, by your prayers 
and meditation, and are actually 
thirsting to participate in the sing- 
ing of the supreme prayer of the 
Church. Once again you join with 
your brother seminarians to sing 
with one heart and one voice; to 
find new and joyous meaning in your 
love, in His love. 

Your day will now have fulfill- 
ment in meaning. 

This is how a seminarian awakens 
in the morning; how you will awak- 
en, if Christ is calling you, and you 
answer. 

® e * 


Young men interested in discuss- 
ing any vocational questions may 
write to: Director of Vocations, SS. 
Peter and Paul Missioners, 1035 
Brewster Street, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
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BRAZIL—Tropical sores ore painful and 
often so deep the bone can be seen. This 
old man smiles after having his leg treated 
by a PIME missioner, who, as in many 
isolated places such as the Amazon jungle, 
must be doctor for body os well as soul. 





Harry and Charlie walked down 
the steps from Saint Hugo’s. Charlie 
glanced at his buddy who just stared 
at a spot in the sidewalk that kept 
about 15 feet in front of him. 


“So,” said Charlie. 
“So?” asked Harry. 


“So now you’ve seen a Catholic 
Mass,” replied Charlie. 


His buddy looked thoughtfully, 
then with a shy glance and smile 
said, “Some show, eh?” 


It was Charlie’s turn to look pen- 
sive now. Then with a gleaming ex- 
pression he murmured, “Yeah, the 
‘greatest show on earth’.” 


“I didn’t expect YOU to say that,” 
answered Harry with the candor that 
marked their friendship, “though I 
admit it was rather dramatic.” 


“The greatest drama ever penned,” 
came the dreamy reply. 


“O.K., ‘Mr. Mystic,’ come down out 
of the clouds and talk to the prole- 
tariat.” 


“Over coffee, maybe?” 


“Over coffee, but not over my head 
... Sil vous plait.” 


The tired-looking waitress placed 
the coffee in front of them. 


“Back to the Mass. How about a 
question? It would be easier starting 
for me, and you must have a few,” 
laughed Charlie. 


“Few million, friend, but, just as 
a start, why the medieval masquer- 
ade?” 


Charlie Ford couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at Harry’s wryness. It was just 
such open honesty that made him 
such a good friend and so easy to 
talk to. 


“Little bit old- 
er than the me- 
dieval, and, by 
the way, we call 
them vestments. 
In fact they date 
back to the 3rd 
century and, save 
some modifica- 
tions, are the 
clothes of the peo- 
ple of that time 
in the Roman 
Empire.” 


“So why encum- 
ber the priest?” 
interrupted 
Harry. 


“So give me a chance!” mimicked 
Charlie. “The Church is full of sym- 
bolism. It couldn’t help but be after 
almost 2000 years. It got its start 
way back in Old Testament days, 
and in the days of the catacombs 
even a fish was the symbol of the 
early Christians. From then on, even 
today, symbols are used in the 
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external things pertaining to the 
Faith.” 

“For example?” asked Harry, 
trickling coffee from his suspended 
spoon into the cup. 


“For example back to the ‘encum- 
brances.’ The first thing a priest puts 
on over his cassock for saying the 
Mass is a rectangular linen cloth, 
which he drapes over his shoulders 
and ties about him with the attached 
strings. It’s called an ‘Amice,’... 
ahem, from the Latin amictum... 
meaning cloak, and later hood.” 

“Symbolizing?” 

“Symbolizing 
the priest’s dis- 
position of shut- 
ting out evil, un- 
charitable or dis- 
tracting thoughts 
during his cele- 
bration of Mass 
... like a hood 
shields the wear- 
er from external 
effects of the 
weather.” ‘ 


“Hmmmm.” 


“Drink your 
coffee. It’s getting 
cold. The next 
thing is actually 
what used to be a 
long, full-sleeved tunic worn under 
the Roman toga, called an ‘Alb’... 
er, from the...” 


“From albus, the Latin word for 
white?” smiled Harry. 


“Right. You’re catching on. Now 
white symbolizes purity, and that is 
just what the Alb represents, a re- 
minder to the priest of the purity 
that the Mass requires of him who 
offers it, and also the intention with 
which he offers it.” 


Harry raised his hand. Don’t tell 
me. I know what’s next. You Catho- 
lics are so logical! Next he ties this 
holy ‘nightgown’ with a belt?” 


“A cord actually. And incidentally, 
the Alb is not a ‘nightgown’. Purity 
is a day and night affair!” 


“Touché!” 


“Back to the cord. It’s called a 
cincture, from the Latin cinctura, 
meaning that which girds. It also 
keeps the priest from tripping on 
the Alb.” 


“And,” interrupted Harry with a 
raise of the eyebrows, “symbolizes 
restraint?” 


“It does! Retraint from ungodly 
desires. You know you're catching 
on real well. Some 
day you’ll make a 
real good—” 


“Next!” 


“Next is the 
maniple, a strip of 
cloth of the same 
color as the outer 
garment, which 
he wears over the 
left arm. It used 
to be that back in 
the early days of 
the Church, the 
server carried a 
towel for any nec- 
essary wiping, for 
instance after 
pouring the wine 
or water. Thus a 
towel symbolizes service, and is a 
humbling reminder for the priest.” 





“What, Charlie, no etymology on 
this one?” 


Charlie blushed, “You try and fig- 
ure it, Harry. The meaning stretched 
a long way over the centuries! Came 
from two words: manus, meaning 
hand; plere, meaning to fill.” 


“More coffee, Professor?” as he 
looked at the waitress staring in 
puzzlement at them. “Hey, look, 
Charlie, she’s got a Maniple!” 


“Exactly,” retorted Charlie, ‘and 
don’t tell me it doesn’t symbolize 
service despite hardship, either!” 

They lit cigarettes as the waitress 
bent over their coffee cups. 


“We'd better speed this up if we’re 
going to make the football game,” 
said Charlie. “Next is a long strip 
of cloth, about eight feet long, same 
color as the outer garment, which 
drapes around the neck and is criss- 
crossed in front, anchored by the 
loose ends of the cincture. It’s called 
a ‘Stole,’ like the present-day wo- 
man’s garment, and symbolizes a 
yoke, or the weight of the cross we 
must carry to merit eternal life.” 


“Mr. Mystic.” 


“Don’t be such 
a ‘cross’...excuse 
me! Then comes 
the final garment, 
the front-and- 
back cape affair 
that hides almost 
everything we 
talked of.” 

“It looked like 
a ‘Poncho’.” 


“That’s just the 
use it had in the 
old days. It was 
an outer garment 
for protection 
against the cold 
and the rain, and 
originally was 
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just like a poncho...just a large 
cloth with a hole in the middle for 
the head. Later they shortened it 
and cut away some of the sides to 
allow for freedom of movement.” 


“What’s it called?” asked Harry. 


“A ‘Chasuble,’ 
from the Latin 
casula, meaning 
‘little house’,” 
replied Charlie, 
“and just as it 
covers the priest 
it symbolizes the 
all - embracing 
character of 
Christ’s religion 
which covers all 
phases of life.” 


“Go on.” 

“That does it, 
Harry, we have 
him all vested!” 


“You know, 
Charlie, it does 
make a lot more 
sense now. But, doesn’t all this get 
pretty heavy on the wearer?” 





“A little, maybe, but the vestments 
come in lighter weight cloth, too. 
But all the better reminder of their 
meaning if their weight is notice- 
able,” laughed Charlie. 


“Quit laughing at other people’s 
hardships,” chided Harry. “By the 
way, is the color always purple on 
the outer garments?” 


“Oh no. Glad you brought it up. 
The colors for the various days are 
symbolic, depending on the religious 
personage or occasion being com- 
memorated on that day. It was pur- 
ple today because that is the symbol 
of penance, and this is Lent. It is 
used during Advent, too. Similarly, 
white represents purity, red repre- 
sents blood and fire and is symbolic 
of martyrdom or the Holy Ghost, 
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Who came down in tongues of fire 
on the Apostles. Green, like the 
season Spring, represents hope; and 
black, of course, death. And, oh yes, 
gold can replace white, red or green 
on very special occasions.” 


“Hey, that’s kind of poetic. Exactly 
when do you use which, Charlie?” 


“Let’s save that for another time, 
Harry. We just have time to make 
the bus for the game. Drink up!” 


Harry got up from his seat in the 
booth and reached for their coats. 
“Here’s your ‘chasuble,’ friend.” 


Charlie smiled. 
It did sink in 
after all. 


“You know, 
Charlie, I just re- 
membered. Some 
of our Protestant 
churches use 
some of the same 
vestments. But, 
the similarity 
ends there.” 


“met at atl. 
Some of the serv- 
ices among the 
Protestants have 
the same general 
breakdown in for- 
mal worship as 
Mass does.” Char- 
lie noticed the amazed look on Har- 
ry’s face and took the opportunity. 
“Next month when you're visiting 
again, I’ll take you again, and this 
time notice the movements of the 
priest at Mass, and I’ll explain the 
similarity and show you what it 
means.” 





“Promise, Charlie?” 
“Promise, Harry.” 


The waitress was dozing at the 
counter as they left. 





Yes, you will. You don’t have 
to read CATHOLIC LIFE 
during class like Sister Agnes 
(she just can’t wait) but, 

you will receive a lot of 
enjoyment from every issue, 
just as she does. And, just as she 
does, you will be able to use it 
in many of your classes. Don’t 
miss a single issue. Subscribe 
now at $2.00 a year or $5.00 
for three years. 

Write to 


CATHOLIC LIFE 


1035 Brewster Street 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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What sport ranks with bowling as 
America’s number one participant 
sport? It’s roller skating, with over 
18,000,000 participants from infants 
to oldsters. 

What is of even more interest 
though to arm chair sports enthu- 
siasts is the organized competitive 
branch of the sport. 

Just to give an idea of the scope 
of roller skating, the RSROA, one 
of skating’s two governing organiza- 
tions, begins its competitive meets 
in the early part of the year. Last 
year 25,000 competing amateur skat- 
ers entered their state level meets, 
and proceeded through regional 
eliminations until over 800 finalists 
remained to compete at a gigantic 
meet in Cleveland last year for the 
American titles. 


Compares to Ice Skating 


Roller skating can best be com- 
pared to the sport of ice skating, 
techniques being so similar that text- 
books are often interchanged. The 
RSROA conducts its meets in many 
divisions, including Free Style Skat- 
ing (which you have seen in ice and 
roller shows), Dance Skating, Pairs, 
Fours and Speed. 

The scope of the sport is actually 
international with hardly a country 
found where it is not becoming pop- 
ular, even in India and Japan. The 
United States has taken the lead, 
however, in organizing the sport on 
a competitive level and claims many 
of the outstanding skaters. 

Often called the “poor man’s 
sport,” roller skating finds most of 
its competitors in the various rinks 
throughout the country in the ranks 
of the “session” skater, the young 
people who come back night and 
night again to skate smoothly to 
organ music. 


Take Professional Lessons 


Finding themselves with a desire 
to learn more than “round and 


S .% | 


round” skating, many take lessons 
from professional teachers found at 
most rinks. Thus begins their train- 
ing for competition, and very often 
little Mary Jones, daughter of an 
automobile factory worker, who first 
roller skated at a parish rink party, 
finds herself competing for state, 
regional and even American honors. 

It happened a little differently 
with the present Senior Ladies 
American Free Style Roller Skating 
Champion. Her father owned a rink. 
But her story is the same human 
story of every champ. 


American Champion 


Her name is Laurene Anselmy, a 
16-year-old high school student from 
Pontiac, Michigan, daughter of an 
Italian-American couple. Laurene 
started skating when she was only 
7 years old and entered competition 
soon thereafter. The talented child 
fought her way through the various 
divisions—divisions determined by 
both age and previous placement— 
until in 1951, as a 13-year-old school 
girl, she challenged the finest skat- 
ers in the United States and Canada 
and was acclaimed American Senior 
Ladies Champion. She has success- 
fully defended this title twice to 
match existent records as a three- 
time champion. Next summer in 
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SPORTS 


licen of alia 
Roller Skaters 


A young Catholic school girl shows the 
real spirit of sportsmanship, in a sport 
that is growing worldwide in popularity. 


Denver, Colorado, she will try to 
establish a new record as the first 
four-time Senior Champion in his- 
tory. 

Besides her many state, regional 
and American titles, the young Cath- 
olic sportswoman has won over 150 
bronze, silver and gold medals for 
proficiency. These proficiency awards 
are given only after being officially 
tested and passed by authorized 
judges for technical perfection, as 
well as high quality interpretive 
technique. The coveted gold medal 
award is held by only a handful of 
skaters, and Laurene was the first 
skater, male or female, to win this 
award in three different fields! 


Exemplary Sportswoman 


What does international fame do 
to a young high school girl? To 
pretty, dark-haired Laurene it has 
had no bad effect at all, One of the 
best loved members of a highly com- 
petitive sport, she is known for her 
quiet humility, real sincerity and 
deep religiousness. She has freely 
given of her unmatched talents as 
a champion skater for many chari- 
ties, national and local. 

These qualities are perhaps best 
typified by a single example, when 
a champion heralded internationally 


by the sports press travelled many 
miles at her own expense through 
winter snows to perform for the 
benefit of a tiny Catholic country 
mission. That champion was Laurene 
Anselmy. 


Laurene lives just outside of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, where she attends St. 
Benedict’s church. The parish lacks 
a school and Laurene attends nearby 
Waterford Township High School 
where she is an exceptional student. 
Into her everyday life the inter- 
nationally famous young sportswo- 
man carries her creed of goodness. 
She is known among her school 
friends and sports people as a su- 
premely cheerful, quietly vivacious 
person with a kind word for every- 
one. She carries her deep convictions 
of Catholic charity into every walk 
of life, especially the sports arena. 
It has reflected great credit to her 
faith and inspired even non-Catho- 
lics to imitation. 


As America has been the leader 
in the roller skating sport field, so 
we proudly feel that our own Ameri- 
can Champions, like Laurene An- 
selmy, are an example throughout 
the roller skating world. An example 
of what true sportsmanship is... 
true Christian sportsmanship. 
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WHKN A YOUNG MAN MUST STATE HIS 
INTENTIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


IE BECOMES ARDENT, THERE ARE 
OUND TO BE...ER..COMPLICATIONS? 
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OMMUNIST documents 
captured in Burma 
show there are strict 
rules for courtship and 
marriage of party mem- 
bers. They must first 
notify the executive committee con- 
cerned before they pay court and 
only after the request is processed 
and permission granted may the 
members consider marriage. With 
this in mind Enver Ahmed summar- 
ized Romeo and Juliet in the Hindu- 
stan Times somewhat like this: 





Comrades Romeo and Juliet 
by 
William Shakespearovich 


Comrade Romeo is assigned to spy 
on his neighbor, Comrade Capulet- 
skis, who is in charge of a small 
arms factory and is suspected of 
supplying the underground with 
guns. Thus it happens that he sneaks 
into a party being thrown by Capu- 
letskis in honor of the discovery that 
the Capitalistic United States lie that 
an American invented the steamboat 
has been proven false and credit is 
now being given to the real inventor, 
Igor Fultonski, a Russian naturally, 
who has the original engine made in 
1915 now on exhibit. The Kremlin 
can now prove that the alleged 
American inventor Fulton, who died 
a hundred years before his inven- 
tion was discovered, really only 
owned a fish market. 





Comrade Capuletskis has a large 
house in which to throw his party 
because it really doubles as a store- 
house and since he just made a large 
delivery to the army he now has all 
the storage space in which to have 
his soirée. There are so many com- 
rades staggering around that Romeo 





is not noticed until he almost drops 
his vodka when he sees Juliet, the 
fair damsel that he became enam- 
oured with when he saw the dexter- 
ity and grace with which she threw 
hand grenades. Juliet had also no- 
ticed Romeo before —she admired 
the zeal with which he had polished 
Stalin’s head—that is, the head 
found on the park statue. She is 
anxious to meet Romeo and gives 
him a wink and come-on sign to in- 
dicate it. Our hero almost loses his 
head and goes over to her—but he 
recovers in time to remember he 


‘must first get permission from the 


“special affairs committee.” He rush- 
es to the board, which is fortunately 
open late that night, and fills out a 
form—in triplicate, naturally. 


“T, Romeo, active party member, 
do hereby, in triplicate, request per- 
mission to court Comrade Juliet, and 
thereafter propose marriage in the 
manner prescribed for cases of this 
nature.” 


This done he hurries back to her 
house to enact the balcony scene 
from the turret of a tank which he 
borrowed for the occasion. Juliet, in 
regulation guerrilla uniform, stops 
her jujitsu exercises when he arrives 
and lets him know that his admira- 
tion is reciprocated by compliment- 
ing him on the success of his meth- 
ods in extracting information from 
captured government spies. 


Overcome with emotion Romeo ex- 
claims, “I am so impressed with your 
qualities as a faithful and energetic 
member of the party, Comrade Juli- 
et, that I would like to wage the 
party struggle with you.” She agrees 
and they look up the rules applying 
to courtship. 


They find that Capitalistic senti- 
mentalities like, “I love you” or “You 
send me” are strictly taboo. As a 
concession Romeo may mention, “I 
have the greatest admiration for 
your muscular dexterity” but it is 
considered maudlin. And if Juliet 
is ever heard gurgling, “You say the 
cutest things,” the whole project 
must be purged. 


The rulebook also states that if a 
proposal is rejected the man may 
renew it twice. No formula for the 
rejection is given but, “I’m unim- 
pressed with you and don’t care to 
wage the party struggle in your 
company” is no doubt sufficient for 
the average comrade. If he comes 
back for more he’s asking for it. 


A woman may reject a proposal 
twice but the third time she must 
give a good reason. No bourgeois 
excuses like “You give me the wil- 
lies” or “You’ve got a face like the 
map of Korea” will do. It must be 
a reason that shows he is anti-party 
in some respect. For instance, some- 
one who is fond of soap and water, 
or something equally obnoxious, 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on. 


Any infringement on the rules is 
a capital offense and punishable by 
death. The elements for a satisfying 
death scene are obviously present. 


Our hero is forced into a quarrel 
with Tybaltovich when he calls a 
friend of Romeo’s an “imperialistic 
capitalist.” Romeo isn’t sure what 
he means but they are obviously 
fighting words and he fights. He 
purges Tybaltovich, who happens to 
be a cousin of Juliet, but when he 
reports to headquarters he is taken 





into custody and informed that he 
goofed — Tybaltovich was a secret 
undercover agent for the Kremlin. 
Because of his faithful service, how- 
ever, Romeo is not immediately 
purged but shipped off to the salt 
mines in Siberia. 


The loss of her lover combined 
with a guilty conscience for holding 
his hand during a party rally, forces 
Juliet into a decline. She goes to 
tell everything to a friend of hers, 
Commissioner Lawrenceski (natural- 
ly Friar Lawrence has long ago been 
expelled) who gives her a sleeping 
potion to make her appear dead, so 
that after the “funeral” she can flee 
to Romeo. After she takes it he goes 
to her house and informs her family 
she is dead. The family doesn’t think 
she looks very dead but since Com- 
missioner Lawrenceski is a_ high 
political figure they don’t dare argue 
with him and they put her in a 
tomb. 


In the meantime Romeo has man- 
aged to sneak back from Siberia 
and when he hears about Juliet’s 
death he goes to the tomb to see. 
The sentry sees his flashlight as he 
opens the door and when he investi- 
gates and finds Romeo he shoots him 
as an escaped convict. About this 
time Juliet wakes up and sees Romeo 
dead. The sentry, not knowing about 
the plot, says, “How dare you be 
alive after Commissioner Lawrences- 
ki has pronounced you dead!” He 
then shoots her, closes the tomb 
back up and returns to duty as a 
huge gust of winter wind comes 
from the north to whistle a funeral 
song around the tomb.—J.D. 
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CHILDREN 


Vasa Goes fo a Strange Shed 


Does March seem a little dreary 
to you? I’ll bet you’re getting tired 
of snow, slush and rain. And if 
you're 6 years or older, then you are 
probably sort of tired of school right 
now, too. Are you thinking about 
warm summer days when you will be 
able to go swimming, or maybe, if 
Mom lets you, play under the hose? 


Then, let’s pretend for a few min- 
utes that we are in Africa where it 
is always warm. First I want you to 
meet a friend of mine. 


Yasa is a small African boy of 10 
years. He has just started to go to 
the mission school near his village. 
But what a strange school! 


His school room is the shade of a 
huge tree. His desk is a long bench 
which has room for 10 boys on it. 
He has a thin, smooth stick for a 
pencil, and his paper is the sand 
beneath his feet. 


Yasa feels very lucky, though, to 
be able to go to school. He learns 
his alphabet by tracing again and 
again A—B—-C—D in the sand. 


His teacher, a young missionary 
priest, tells him wonderful stories 
about another small boy named 
Jesus. 


When it is time to learn numbers, 
all the children do a great deal of 
giggling for they count to ten on 
their fingers, then to 20 on their 


toes! If they want to count more 
than 20, they use small stones. 


Yes, school is a little strange in 
Africa, but Yasa enjoys it, for not 
many children even get to go to 
school in Africa. He always runs 


home after school to tell his family 
what new things he learned that day. 


By the way, what did YOU learn 
at school today? 





The priest came down the steps of 
the church and walked towards me. 
I seemed to know the face but in 
the darkness it was difficult to be 
sure. Then, as he came closer I 
recognized him. “Hello, Father Ger- 
ald! Where have you been?” 

“Martin, how are you? You know 
I thought by now you would be far 
away. Remember how you used to 
tell me of how you wanted to get 
away from here?” 

“Yes, Father, but plans change 
with time—where are you going?” 

“Over to the rectory. I brought 
some things back with me from 
China and I haven’t had a chance to 
put them away yet.” 

“What were you doing in China? 
Missionary work?” 

“Yes, and with war conditions, I 
worked in quite a few places. You 
might enjoy hearing about them, if 
you have the time. Especially the 
refugee camp at Macau.” 

“Well, I do have an appointment 
in an hour or so, but nothing ’til 
then.” 

“Fine,” he said and we went across 
the street to the side door of the 
rectory. It seemed such a long time 
ago that I used to go in this door 
for a cup of coffee after serving 
Mass for Father Gerald. It must be 
about nine years. A great deal has 
happened since then, but quite a bit 
of nothing, too. I followed Father up 
the stairs to his room. His bowed 
head looked more streaked with grey 
than I had remembered. He walked 
to the bed where a small pile of re- 
ligious objects lay. 

“These things are merely rem- 
nants of a little village church that 
was destroyed when the Chinese 
Communists burned the village. They 
really have no value, except that 
they are from a place where seven 
people died for God rather than 
leave Him.” 

“What about the refugee camp at 
—where was it you said, Father?” 
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“Macau is the name of the place, 
a small island near Hong Kong, gov- 
erned by the Portuguese. The camp 
is a fenced-in area where about 500 
refugees are kept-—all are men. It’s 
the most horrible sight you could 
imagine, Martin. The government 
tries hard to help them but they 
keep coming from the Chinese main- 
land in such large numbers in their 
attempt to flee the Communists that 
there are many who can’t get in the 
camp. 

“Every day the sisters at the Santa 
Clara Convent nearby feed about 
200 people who have no place to go. 
These nuns, although very poor 
themselves, cook the leftovers from 
the school refectory. The people ap- 
pear with their dirty; cracked bowls 
to receive their only meal of the day. 

“It is close to a hash by compari- 
son but actually it is mostly rice 
with food fragments added. Those 
without bowls carry their hash-like 
dinner away in their hands or in a 
large leaf and eat it in the ruins of 
some building or on the roadside.” 

Fr. Gerald had finished putting 
away his “remnants” and sat in a 
chair by his tidy desk. He took the 
cigarette I held out to him and 
continued. 

“The day I was at the convent the 
sister ran out of food before all the 
people had been fed. She cried as 













in a world of plenty, many are starving; 


in a world of wealth, many are without 


she scraped the bottom of the kero- 
sene tin. These tins were used to 
cook the scraps of food since they 
had very few utensils.” 


“But, Father, surely in the camp 
itself, conditions must be much bet- 
ter?” 

“Yes, Martin, the more than 500 
men at the camp are much better 
provided for than the poor wretches 
who wander about the streets. The 
government is doing its best. But 
even their lot would rend pity from 
the coldest of hearts.” 


While Father Gerald related these 
things to me in his full, rich voice, 
the flesh of his face drew tightly 
across his cheeks. Remembering the 
plight of starving, homeless people, 
for whom help must be found, made 
the priest anxious and tense as he 
recalled their hollow eyes that even 
now he sees clearly. 


“The camp is near the sea, and 
cold the more penetrating because 
of the dampness,” the priest went 
on. “The men receive something 
which is called a half-jacket to wear 
over their thin cotton garb. They 
have no shoes or stockings for the 
most part and become ill quite read- 
ily. The jacket was provided by 
a Catholic Action group which is 
active in Macau. This group collects 
the clothes and money given by 


clothes; in a world of faith.... many 


are dying. 


people and do what they can for the 
men at the camp. In spite of their 
fine work, many men still become 
quite ill from the cold. A great 
many have died.” 


“What about the food, Father? 
Do these men eat regularly?” 


“Oh, yes, they eat regularly all 
right. The same thing twice a day, 
every day. Each man receives a 
small bowl of congee, which is a 
mixture of rice and some kind of 
beans, every morning and night. But, 
there is no water at the camp at all 
and mealtime affords the only chance 
to slake the thirst with the moisture 
of the congee. 


“One day while I was there, I hap- 
pened to see something which gave 
an indication of the great need for 
medical care for the refugees. In 
one corner of the camp there lay a 
sick man outside a hut. His friends 
were taking turns brushing the flies 
from his stinking, fevered body. As 
I have mentioned there was no 
water for this man to drink or to 
sponge off his burning face. His open 
lips were parched and cracking. The 
tongue licked and searched for a 
drop of moisture but found none. I 
was told that the doctor would not 
come for three days yet. The people 
prayed for him to come sooner— 
the sick man prayed to die. Between 





the heavy, coarse breathing you could 
hear him mumbling prayers in Chi- 
nese. He was very close to having 
his prayers answered. 

“Look, Martin, the time! You shall 
be late for your appointment. I’m 
sorry to have kept you so long.” 


“Don’t worry, Father. Hearing 
about these people has meant a great 
deal to me.” 


We both got up to leave the room 
and the priest turned and said, “I 
just remembered a letter I have, 
Martin. You may find it interesting. 
It was written by one of the men at 
the camp.” He handed the sheet of 
paper to me on which the English 
translation had been made, as we 
walked out of the church. After say- 
ing goodby, I hurried to my 9:00 
meeting, completely forgetting the 
letter in my pocket. 


Later that night I found the paper 
as I hung my coat in the closet and 
sat down to read it before going to 
bed. There is a part—the last half 






or so—of that letter which will be 
hard to forget. The refugee writes: 

“T used to beg in the streets until 
the camp was opened. Here I get a 
bowl of congee two times a day. 
There is not enough clothing here 
to keep out the cold. We have no 
stockings or shoes. Many have died 
in the camp. Many now are dying 
and the rest are struggling for life. 
There is no way to know how many 
are like this but we will all die soon 
if help does not come. The wind 
from the sea makes my hands and 
feet blue all the time. I beg for help 
so that our lives may be saved.” 

It was signed, “Woo Chi-mi, refu- 
gee in the Refugee Camp of Macau.” 

Outside the window of my room, 
the wind made ghostly, reaching 
fingers of tree branches, and snow- 
flakes began to dart across the space, 
“.. hands... blue.” “I beg for 
help...” 

My knees felt the cold of the floor 
as I knelt to pray—while ragged 
people wandered homeless. 


"STILL ‘DO OR DIE’ ON THE CHOPSTICKS, EH HARRY?” 
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PVE GOT NO PENCE 


Even in Spring 

Mt. Fuji looks nice in pictures. 
But try founding a mission there. 
You’re up against reality—plenty of 
cold and snow, no shelter from them. 
If something isn’t built soon even 
mountain climbers will leave. A sack 
of cement costs $1.50. Can you spare 
that much? 

Rev. Joseph Romiti, PIME 

Kama Yoshida Aza-Kamicho 115 
Yamanashi ken-Fuji-Yoshida, Japan 


Orphans, ... 


“Sometimes I feel like a mother- 
less chile,” says the spiritual. In 
Toungoo some children not only feel 
but are motherless—and fatherless. 
You could give them some feeling 
of family life by being a good pro- 
vider. For fifty cents a kid can eat 
a week in Burma. 


Rev. Paschal Ziello, PIME 
Catholic Mission 
Toungoo, Burma 


. .. Orphans, ... 


If we’re pushing Burma this time 
it’s because our poorest missions are 
there. Our Father Vismara in Mong- 


Dear Father, 
Please have 


following intention: 


Name 


lin is a humorous guy. But he doesn’t 
laugh when his orphans go hungry 
or naked. If you want to get a smile 
out of him, why not send him any 
amount you can spare. 


. .. And More Orphans 


You know, even Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s pirate captain had a kind feel- 
ing for orphans. And you? In India, 
because of the short life expectancy 
of adults, there are lots of orphans. 
Three dollars will keep five of them 
fed for a week. Certainly you can 
top a pirate captain. 

Rev. August Colombo, PIME 
Bayyaram Village 

Madira P.O., Warangal Dt. 
Hyderabad State, India 


We're All Over 


Maybe you’ve no definite inten- 
tion for your donation but just hap- 
pen to have a favorite among our 
PIME mission countries. Well, then, 
take your choice—China, Japan, 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Burma, Bra- 
zil, or even our home mission in 
New Mexico. Let us know where you 
want your offering sent. 


low Masses; __.________high Masses said for the 


(please print) 
Ad@ress 


City 


Pe RE ee Oe 


Iam enclosing $m... _for your missionaries. 


SS. PETER AND PAUL MISSIONARIES « 


1035 Brewster Street » 


Detroit 7, Michigan 





PEE of the Whessions 





1. | hurried through the tiny 
Burmese villages hoping to reach 
my mission before darkness set- 
tled over the dangerous jungles. 


P am 


4. Although near death she 
smiled and whispered, ‘I’ve been 
proying for you to come and 
baptize me. | want to see Jesus.” 


By FR. GINO ZULIANI, PIME 


Sw WES 7 
if 


2. But a little old man stopped 
me to plead that | come and see 
his niece who was dying and 
although it was late | agreed. 


5. | told her a little more about 
the God she was soon to see and 
then, as | baptized her, a flash 
of joy came into her eyes. 
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3. When | entered the 
recognized the sick girl @ 
who used to come to my 
for medicine and i 


6. A few minutes loter 

dead. As | continued my 
| thanked God for 

to baptize a new child @ 








